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reading merely the illustrations taken from Greek literature. Professor 
Cooper apologizes for supplying these modern examples; they might with 
profit have been more extended — for example, the excellent modern illustra- 
tions of what Aristotle called the Reversal or Peripatia. 

One of the best portions of Professor Cooper's book is his dealing with 
the meaning of the Greek Catharsis, which has always been more or less 
of a stumbling-block to students of the drama. It is wisely suggested by 
Mr. Cooper that a true realization of the feeling could be obtained by watch- 
ing one's emotions carefully as one reads Oedipus the King or Shakespeare's 
Othello, and these illustrations are worth quoting: 

I gaze and grieve, still cherishing my griefs; 
At times, e'en bitter tears yield sweet relief. 

Also the lines from Wordsworth, whom one does not associate with this subject: 

Pleasing was the smart 

And the tear precious in compassion shed; 

and Coolidge, in Love: 

She wept with pity and delight. 

Again Mr. Cooper makes clear what Aristotle means when he says: "Poetry 
therefore, is something more philosophic and of a higher seriousness than 
History; for Poetry tends rather to express what is universal, whereas History 
relates particular events as such." 

The edition of Aristotle's Poetics by Mr. Cooper is intended principally for 
students of the drama. The discussion of the definition of a Tragedy, the 
description of the ideal tragic plot, and the discussion of the qualities of tragic 
character are well intended for the drama student rather than for the student 
of poetry in general; and for classes which are engaged in studying the drama, 
either in its general development, or in its particular phases, such as the 
Elizabethan drama or the modern English drama, Professor Cooper's book 
is earnestly recommended. 

Lewis Perry 

Williams College 



Stories of Old Greece and Rome. By Emilie Kip Baker. New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xn+382. $1.50. 

This book contains no preface or introductory note of any kind, from which 
one may gather the author's purpose in writing it or the class of readers to 
whom it is directed. But the stories of the Greek mythology are told in their 
simplest form, and are apparently addressed to young readers. They are 
well told and contain all the more important stories. The book should make 
a valuable addition to the library of the teacher of mythology in elementary 
and high schools. 
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A short appendix gives additional information concerning the mythological 
heroes and heroines, relating more especially to their impression upon Greek 
and Roman art and religious cults, and giving some data as to the influence 
of these stories upon English poetry. The matter of the appendix, which to 
older readers is, of course, the more important matter, is disappointing, being 
incoherent and fragmentary. To the younger readers, for whom the stories 
are evidently intended, the matter of the appendix, even in its present form, 
would make no special appeal. 

A good index makes reference to the mythological characters and stories 
easy. 

F. J. M. 

University of Chicago 



Virgil's Aeneid, Books i-ni. With Introduction, Notes, and Vo- 
cabulary. Edited by P. F. O'Brien. New York: Schwartz, 
Kirwin & Fauss, 1913. Pp. ciii+316+no. 

It is a dull year that does not produce a new edition of the Aeneid for 
use of high-school pupils. The present edition has the usual features of intro- 
duction, text (Books i-vi), notes, and vocabulary. Among the many excellent 
editions already in use, a new edition has little chance for distinction. The 
volume is very attractive, however, handsomely made, with excellent illustra- 
tions and map. The introduction contains a life of the poet, a thoughtful 
discussion of the poem itself, of the influence of Virgil, his literary indebted- 
ness, a condensed epitome of the whole story of the Aeneid, by books, some 
hints for translating, and for the reading of the Latin lines, a discussion of the 
supernatural in the Aeneid. The introduction ends with a presentation of 
points of prosody, metrical licenses used by Virgil, points of syntax, and 
syntactical and rhetorical figures, and word-order. 

At the end of the text of each book is a metrical index, giving the metrical 
peculiarities of that book. The editor has employed a dotted system in his 
text by which all vowels which are long by nature are marked with a dot 
placed above the vowel. 

The book has honestly done its part, for it provides abundant material for 
the profitable and successful study of Virgil; but, as in the case of all other 
editions, this success will depend vastly more upon the teacher than upon any 

textbook which he may use. 

F. J. M. 
University op Chicago 



International Arbitration amongst the Greeks. By Marcus Niebuh 
Tod, M.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1913. 
It may be said at once that this is a scholarly and exhaustive treatment of 
the subject based upon a complete collection of the sources, both literary 



